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CHILDREN    S    HUMOR
Not a great deal is known about the sense of humor in
general and still less about the objects or situations that
ten-year-old children find amusing. One group of seventy
very poor children from ten to thirteen years of age 27 were
asked to write an account of the funniest thing that "they
had heard, read, or directly experienced." Fifty-three per
cent mentioned street experiences having an element of
grotesqueness, such as clowns, minstrels, and performing
animals, especially monkeys. Thirty per cent mentioned
motion pictures of the kind in which one accident follows
another in rapid succession. Novelty is amusing. One child
wrote, "It was the first time I saw an elephant, so I laughed."
The majority (83 per cent) of a group of seventy-seven
well-to-do children of the same ages related trivial and com-
monplace jokes. None quoted from any of the great humor-
ous writers. One metaphysically minded eleven-year-old
girl wrote, "I think the funniest thing was that I was taught
that God is everywhere, for if He is everywhere He would
be fat and thin and long and wide."
The things a child believes to be funny are significant.
They may 'give considerable insight into his personality.
Teachers and parents who are able to enter into the child's
world of amusing happenings have established a real bond
of sympathy and understanding.
ARITHMETIC
When the child enters the fourth grade, his knowledge
of the fundamental computations and the language of arith-
metic, and also his ability "to apply thinking in situations
involving number" should be inventoried. No new struc-
ture can be erected save on a firm foundation, and, if this
foundation is lacking, the first task is to supply it. The
teacher should ascertain the individual needs and abilities
of his pupils and, as at all ages, begin instruction at the
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